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‘THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE.’ 


Apmrrers of the Rev. Charles Wolfe, B.A., 
must have often regretted that no attempt 
has ever been made to offer a formal state- 
ment of the evidence adducible on behalf of 
his frequently disputed claim to the author- 
ship of the immortal poem ‘The Burial of Sir 
John Moore.’ To supply this deficiency is the 
object of the present lucubration, which is 
based entirely upon research among original 
sources. The evidence gathered may be thus 
presented. 

I. Wolfe’s own testimony to his authorship 
of the poem.—On 26 April, 1841, Dr. John 
Anster read before the Royal [rish Academy 
a letter bearing on its surface the postmark 
6 September, 1816, written in the handwriting 
and signed with the signature of Wolfe, and 
duly addressed to Mr. John Taylor, a college 
friend of his and of Mr. Luby, brother of Dr. 
Luby, sometime Vice-Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, who had discovered it among 
the papers left by the said brother on his 
decease. On 24 May, 1841, this letter was 
presented by Dr. Luby through Dr. Anster 
to the afore-named Academy, and a facsimile 
thereof was reproduced in ‘the Proceedings 
of the Academy for the year 1841, No. 29. 
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The letter thus read and presented is ona 
single folded sheet of paper, 9 in. by 7} in. in 
size. The under side contains the following : 


**T have completed ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore,’ 
and will here inflict it upon you; you have no one 
but yourself to blame for praising the two Stanzas 
that I told you so much.” 


The first seven stanzas of the poem then 
follow, and extend to the bottom of the page. 
On turning to the upper side of the sheet, we 
find at the top :— 


‘Pray write soon: you may direct as usual to 
college, and it will follow me to the country. Give 
my love to Armstrong. and believe me, my dear 
John, ever yours, Charles Wolfe. 

*“*T again say Remember [two words illegible] is 
to be drawn among them. You will pardon me for 
being partic ‘ular about my message from that 
quarter. 


Then lengthwise, in centre of sheet, stands 
the address: “John Taylor, Esq., at the 
Reverend H. Armstrong’s, Clonoulty,'Cashell,” 
and just above it the postmark, 6 September, 
1816, whilst in lines breadthwise, and parallel 
with those at the top of the page, the last 
stanza of the poem is given at the bottom. 

In the above-quoted letter we have Wolfe’s 
own assertion that he wrote the poem, and 
that Mr. John Taylor knew from him it had 
been begun. 


IT. Mr. John Sidney Taylor’s evidence.—In 
a long letter in the Morning Chronicle, 
29 October, 1824, addressed from 1, Garden 
Court, Middle Temple, and dated 27 October, 
1824, Mr. Taylor says: 


“ He [Wolfe] was one of my earliest and dearest 
friends. We were contemporaries of equal standing 
in the University of Dublin. Similarity of pursuits 
created intimacy. Though sometimes competitors 
for the same academic honours, [nothing] i impaired 
our sense of mutual esteem. Wolfe was equally 
distinguished in the severe sciences and in polite lite- 
rature. Emulation, I believe, led him to excel in the 
former, but the latter had all his intellectual affec- 
tion. I well recollect the expression of mingled diffi- 
dence and enthusiasm with which he communicated 
to me his tribute to the memory of Sir John Moore. 
He had then written but the first and last verses, 
and had no intention of adding any others. The 
thought was inspired while reading an account of 
the death of the Marcellus of Corunna in some peri- 
odical work; the approbation which these two 
verses received from the few fellow-students to 
whom he showed them, among whom were the Rev. 
S. O’Sullivan. now vicar of St. Catherine’s. Dublin, 
the Rev. M. Dickinson, and, I believe, Mr. Grierson, 
of the Irish Bar, and one or two more, induced him 
to extend the design and finish the ode in the form, 
though not exactly worded as it came into Lord 
Byron’s hands. When he showed it to me com- 
pleted, which I think was some time in the year 
1814, I did not take a copy of it, but the verses im- 
pressed themselves indelibly on my recollection. 1 
heard a few years afterwards, when we separated 
for different pursuits in life, that a copy of them, 
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without the participation of Wolfe, had got into an 
lrish newspaper, whence they were copied into a 
magazine. I did not see them published until they 
reappeared within the last year in the Dertes 
Gazette under the title of * The Dead Soldier.’” 


In the letter just quoted—a copy of which 
exists in the British Museum — Mr. Taylor 


ledge that Wolfe wrote the poem in question ; 
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that it at first consisted of only two stanzas, | 


as Wolfe himself mentions in the letter pre- 
viously cited ; and that its completion was 
due to the praise bestowed upon the afore- 
said stanzas by enthusiastic friends to whom 
they were shown—one of these being the 
Kev. 5. O'Sullivan. 

ILI. The Rev. Samuel O' Sullivan's evidence: 

“| think it was about the summer of 1814 or 1815 
(1 cannot at the moment say for certainty which), I 
was sitting in my college rooms. I then occupied 
the tloor ot No. 26, and reading in the * Edinburgh 
Annual Register,’ in which a very striking and 
beautiful account is given of the burial of Sir John 
Moore, Wolfe came in, and (as you know my custom 
was) | made him listen to me as | read the passay 
which he heard with deep and sensible emotion. 
We were both loud and ardent in our commenda- 
tion of it, and after some little time 1 proposed to 
our friend to take a walk into the country. He 
consented, and we bent our way to Simson’s nursery, 
a place about half-way between Dublin and the 
Rock. During our stroll Wolfe was unusually 
meditative and silent, and | remember having been 
provoked a little by meeting with no response or 
sympathy to my frequent bursts of admiration 
about the country and the scenery, in which on other 
oceasions he used so cordially to join. But he 
atoned for his apparent dulness and insensibility 
on his return, when he repeated for me the tirst and 
last verses of his beautiful ode. 1 expressed a 
rapturous approbation, with which he seemed 
greatly pleased. My brother (Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan) was present when this took place, and 
was also greatly delighted. These were the only 
verses which our dear friend at first contemplated ; 
but moved, as he said, by my approbation, his mind 
worked on the subject after he left me,and in the 
morning he came over to me with the other verses 
by which the poem was completed.” 

In this letter—quoted in a note on p. 23 of 
the eighth edition of Wolfe’s * Remains,’ 1842 
—the Rev.S. O'Sullivan distinctly states from 
his own personal knowledge that the ode was 
written by Wolfe; that it at first consisted 
of only two stanzas ; and that its completion 
was due to the approbation these received on 
recital. In the fundamental points here 
mentioned all three witnesses hitherto ad- 
duced perfectly agree ; thenon-essential points 
on which they differ, 
the parties whose admiration led the poet to 
finish his task, and the length of time inter- 
vening between its beginning and end, may 
well be accounted for by forgetfulness or a 
difference in the sense of self-importance, and 
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| do not in any wise detract from the value of 
the other part of their testimony, but rather 
tend to contirm it by manifesting the absence 
| of collusion. 

Besides O Sullivan’s evidence, as given by 
himself directly and at first hand in the letter 


| just quoted, there exists, in a letter by 
distinctly states from his own personal know- | just q “-" y Sir 


William Hamilton to A. De Morgan, dated 
2 September, 1852, a report of O Sullivan's 
testimony as given by him to the writer. 
Sir William says :— 

**Dr. Samuel O'Sullivan, who knew a vast deal 
about Irish life and society in a now past genera- 
tion, often told me that he was with Wolfe during 
a part of the time when poet al atilatus was upon 
him in connection with the subject of the ode.” 
See ‘Life of Sir W. Hamilton,’ by R. P. 
Graves, Dublin University Press Series, 
vol. iii. p. 411. 

LV. The Rev. Mark Perrin’s evidence.—This 
testimony, given in a letter, is of two kinds; 
first, as in the case of Sir William Hamilton, 
it is merely a report of O'Sullivan’s evidence 
as given by him to the writer personally; 
secondly, it testities to Wolfe’s having admitted 
to the writer in person his authorship of the 
poem, which the said writer had ascribed to 
him and had had printed with his initials, 
The letter containing the evidence is signed 
Mark Perrin, Preb. of Taghsaxon, Diocese of 
Tuam, Blackrock, Dublin, 1877, and it ap- 
peared in the Dublin Daily Express, Friday, 
22 August, 1879. The editor of the journal 
states at the top of the letter that it was 
“written by request for the ew Zealand 
Tablet a few weeks before the death of the 
writer in March, 1877.” 

Mr. Perrin’s statement is as follows :— 

*“One morning in the year 1816 1 was with my 
friend Samuel O'Sullivan at his rooms, No. 
Trinity College, when he produced a written coal 


saying, ‘Here are some eaette verses of Charles 
Wolfe's. He was here a tew evenings since, and | 


read to him from the ** Edinburgh Annual Register’ 
a graphic account of the burial of Sir John Moore, 
which we both agreed must have been written by 
Walter Scott. Wolfe was greatly moved, and re- 
mained for a good while silent and thoughtful. His 
mood was altogether changed from that boyish tone 
and flow of spirits which make his presence so 
delightful wherever he is. At last he brightened 
again and said, “I have been trying to give a 
rhythmical colouring to that beautitul picture. 
Just hear how it runs”; and he poured forth 
rich fragments of these verses which he presented 
to me on the following day in their perfect form.’ 
O'Sullivan allowed me to take a cop - which in the 
spring of the following year, when I served the 
curacy of Rathfriland in the county of Down, | gave 
to Mr. Steward, the editor of the Newry Telegraph, 
and he published the verses in his paper with the 
author’s initials ‘C. W.’ subscribed. Not a little 
disturbed was Wolfe when Dr. Dav enport, his 
college tutor, showed him the provincial journal and 
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challenged him by those letters to be the author. 
He looked upon the thing as an ‘unconsidered 
trifle,” not worthy to be flaunted before the public 
eye.” 
The reader is asked to notice that the direct 
testimony of the Rev. Mark Perrin as derived 
from his own personal experience begins 
here :— 

“When I acknowledged that 1 had been the 
means of bringing him out in that way he was dis- 
pleased. * You should not,’ he said, * have put my 
initials to those verses without knowing whether I 
should like my name to be identified with them. 
lown it was an unpardonable liberty which | had 
taken, and cannot even now Justify it. But see ing 
that by that happy ‘accident’ I was the means ot 
disclosing a flower which might else have remained 
for ever unseen, the offen e will be as readily con- 
doned by readers of the present day as it was 
vardoned by him who had such cause to be offended. 

is wrath did not last long. Indeed, whatever his 
provocation may have been, I believe he never let 
the sun go down upon that troublesome passion. 
And finally, when Maturin, the author of * Bertram, 
then in the sunshine of his popularity, proclaimed 
at the Dublin Library his admiration of his verses, 
he became quite reconciled to the exposure. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the 
foregoing evidence satisfactorily proves that 
the ode in question was written by Wolfe, 
and that he wrote it under circumstances 
clearly showing the casual and thoroughly 
spontaneous character of its production. That 
this course was habitual with him tte follow- 
ing quotations from his ‘Remains, edited 
by Archdeacon Russell, a college friend, will 
suffice to show :— 

“ He [Wolfe] was so much struck by the grand 
national Spanish air ‘Viva el Rey Fernando’ the 
first time he heard it played by a friend, that he 
immediately commenced singing it over and over 
again until he produced an English song admirably 
suited to the tune.”—P. 36, fourth edition. 
Regarding his exquisite song to the air 
‘Gramachree, 

“He was asked whether he had any real incident 
in view or had witnessed any immediate occurrence 
which might have prompted these lines. His reply 
was, ‘He had not; but that he had sung the air 
over and over till he burst into a tlood ot tears, in 
which mood he composed the words. P. 43. 

As respects his impulsive mental habits, we 
are told :— 

“Whenever in the company of his friends any- 
thing occurred in his reading, or to his memory, 
which powerfully atfected his imagination, he usually 
started from his seat, flung aside his chair, and 
paced about the room, giving vent to his admira- 
tion in repeated exclamations of delight and in 
gestures of the most animated rapture.” —P. 35. 

In proof of Wolfe's Shakespearean disregard 
for his literary fame Russell tells us :- 

“ His native modesty and the fastidious judgment 
which he exercised over all his own compositions 
led him often to undervalue what even his most 


judicious friends approved and admired...... It [the 
Moore ode} remained for a long time unclaimed 
and other poems in the meantime appeared, falsely 
purporting to be written by the same unknown 
hand, which the author would not take the pains 
to disavow.” —Pp. 16, 26. 

Probably Wolfe's indifference, like Spinoza’s 
inildness, originated largely from theinsidious 
languor of consumption. C. C. Dove. 

Birkdale. 

{At 2S. i. 1568 Dr. W. J. FirzPatrick gave a 
transcript of the poem from Currick’s Morning 
Post tor 1815 (no day or month mentioned), in 
which it was signed with the initials “W. C.” 
Wolfe’s own letter was also transcribed from the 
original, the last paragraph being given by Dr. 
FitzPatrick thus: “1 again say, remember Con- 
stantia’s character is to be drawn among the rest. 
You will pardon me for being particular about any 
message from ‘hat quarter.” The extract from the 
‘Edinburgh Annual Register’ was printed 8, 
viii. 145. See also 8S. viii. 178, 235, 258, 331, 418. 
The *D.N.B.’ in its account of Wolfe (vol. Ixii. 
p. 205) says that the lines origina//y appeared in 
the Ne “ry 7: le graph of 19 April, ISl7; but 
was the date given at the first reference by Dr. 
FitzPatrick, who stated that he referred to his 
tile of Currick’s Morning Post for that year and 
** found the poem after a little delay.”] 


ECCLESIASTICAL * PECULIARS.” 
(Concluded from p. 423.) 

I May proceed to set down some parti- 
culars, gleaned from many sources, concern- 
ing a few of the peculiars, interesting either 
in themselves or as throwing light on the 
system and its working. 

Battle.—Early in the twelfth century the 
abbot and monks, having built a parish 
church, obtained from the Bishop of Chi- 
chester a confirmation :— 

‘‘ut sicut Ecclesia S. Martini de Bello [Battle 
Abbey], et Capella yuoque 8S" Mariz de eadem vill 
libera et quieta sit in perpetuum de omnibus con- 
suetudinibus et forisfacturis episcopalibus......Pres- 
byter vero illius capelle synodum ad episcopalia 
tantum precepta audienda adeat, nec ibidem pro 
aliqua culpa judicium subeat.” 

In the year 1171 Walter, a deacon, being 
chosen by the monastic body to be “ capel- 
lanus” of the church, was presented to the 
bishop “ex jure patronatis......a quo persona- 
tum ecclesize curamque animarum suscepit.” 
What would now be called institution, one 
thinks ; yet it is curious to read in ‘Clergy- 
man’s Law’ (by W. Watson, 1701) that 
“though the Bishop of Chichester doth admit 
the Dean of Battel and doth commit to him the 


cure and jurisdiction of that church, yet the Patron 
thereof is to institute and induct the Dean; and the 
Patrons accordingly have given the Deans Institu- 
tion and Induction for some hundreds of years.” 

So jealously through the centuries did the 
patrons, first monks and then laymen, guard 
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their privilege, wa so closely did the bishops | the Keeper of the Great Seal for the time 


clutch their little scrap of authority. But, 
howsoever it may have been as to this point, 
it is certain that the dean was always inde- 
vendent of the bishop. 
Jawarden before mentioned, he held his own 
court ; he “invited” the bishop for a confir- 
mation ; and, as I am informed by the present 
dean, the late Bishop Durnford was the first 
who held a confirmation at Battle without 
signing his name, in a book kept for the 
yurpose, to the acknowledgment that he came 
- invitation, claiming no right to be there. 
It may be added, as a little point of interest, 
that the title of dean is at least as old as the 
fiftee ‘nth century, a monumental brass record- 
ing “ Decanus gratus Robertus Clere vocatus. 
Bocking and Hadleigh—Both deans seem 
to have been practically independent, having 
also a quasi-episcopal jurisdiction over certain 
neighbouring parishes. They were indeed 
ultimately subject to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; — as I learn from a * History 
of Hadleigh,’ by the Rev. Hugh Pigott, “it 
was not thought etiquette for the arch- 
bishops to visit.” However, the parish book 
of Hadleigh records that in 1761 Archbishop 
Secker held a visitation and confirmation, 
first at Bocking and two days afterwards at 
Hadleigh ; and, says the Hadleigh dean, 
‘Dr. Sayer, Rector of Bocking and joint 
Dean or Commissary with me for that place, 
being absent on the Continent, I attended 
at Bocking in his place.” There is some little 
interest in the fraternity of these twin 
deaneries. 
Middleham, Yorkshire.—This deanery was 
a pious foundation of Crook-back Richard. 
In 1478, at the instance of the Duke of 
Gloucester, Edward LV. authorized the foun- 
dation of quoddam collegium apud Middle- 
ham de Decano et sex Capellanis,”&e. Richard, 
however, seems not to have carried out his 
purpose of endowment; after his death the 
** college” came to nothing, but the title was 
retained until 1850. 
Wolverhampton.—Collegiate church, with 
its dean, having a large number of depend- 
ent chapelries. Edward IV. asked the 
deanery to that of Windsor; and so, with 
some little change in the time of Edward VI. 
and Mary, the deans of Windsor were deans 
of Wolverhampton, till the title was abolished 
in 1846, up to which time there were also 
seven titular canons, who, however, seem to 
have had no practical connexion with the 
place. Shaw (‘History of Staffordshire’) 
says of it: “A Royal Peculiar, subject to no 
earthly power[!] but the King of England, 
and under it to the perpetual visitation of 


As in the case of 


being.” It may be presumed that the Lord 
Chancellor regularly appointed a commissary 
for visitation. 

Bihury, Gloucestershire, with jurisdiction 
over Aldesworth, Barnsley, and Winson, 
It had been a peculiar belonging to Osney 
Abbey, the rights of which were taken over 
by the impropriator. Rudder, ‘History of 
Gloucestershire,’ 1779, says :— 

**What the rights were has been disputed ever 
since the foundation of the See of Gloucester; but 
it was agreed between Dr. Benson, late Bishop of 
Gloucester, and Mrs. Warneford, then Lady of the 
Manor, to lay all evidence relating to it before the 
Dean of Arches, and abide by his award; which 
award was made in May, 1741. But the agreement 
became void at the death of that Prelate ; and the 
matters in controversy are in the same state as 
before. The Lord of the Manor doth not allow to 
the Bishop a right of visitation: he appoints his 
own Official and Chancellor.’ 

So no doubt the haggle went on to the 
end—the bishop vainly “claiming” (as above 
mentioned) a right of jurisdiction. 

Dorchester, Oxon.—The abbey held juris- 
diction over a group of nearly twelve parishes, 
mainly skirting the Thames, from Toot 
Baldon, N.W., to Nettlebed, S.E., which right 
was inherited by the impropriators. I have 
been enabled to inspect the visitation book, 
which isin the Bodleian Library. The first 
record which I make out from the villainous 
scriveners’ handwriting of the period is 
in 1581: 

* Acta in Ecclesia Parochiali de Dore chester, coram 
venerabili (the “* worshipful”?) viro Thoma Glasier 
Legum Doct. peculiaris et exempte jurisdictionis de 
Dorchester per Edmundum Fettiplace (holder of 
the abbey] gitimé constituto. 

For the year 1589 the entry is headed 
“Visitacio Ep’alis ” (episcopalis); but as it 
was held “coram V. Viro J. Drewrie, LL.D.,” 
the entry must be a slip of the registrar. To 
the visitation were summoned the clergy 
and churchwardens (custodes) of the several 
parishes ; also from each parish, at least in 
the earlier years, two or three “jurati,” by 
which are meant, | believe,“ jurymen ” sworn 
to give te stimony of knowledge as to fact in 
respect of any questions which might arise 
as to their own place or neighbourhood. 
Among the acts 1 find, in 1721, “ Officium 
Judicis promotum ” against Sarah Orpwood, 
the mother of a base-born child. She was 
adjudged to do public penance in Clifton 
(Hampden) Church, and to bring the cer- 
tific: ate thereof (signed, no doubt, by the 
clergyman and churchwardens) to the next 
“caria” or court-leet. In 1741 similar pro- 


ceedings were taken against Mary Wallis. 
Being summoned and not appearing, she was 
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excommunicated. By this time, it may be, 
such promotion of the office of judge drew 
near to be a brutum sulmen, so that she might | 
defy both summons and ‘excommunication. 
When we recall the _ unblushing vice of 
kings and great ones, we may even marvel 
that men tolerated © such persecution of 


humbler tolk. The later visitations seem to | 


have been mainly occupied with squabbles 
over pew rights. The last recorded court 
was in 1836, befure Geo. Scobell, D.D., ofticial 

Masham, Yorkshire.—I extract the follow- 
ing from Whitaker's *‘ Yorkshire’ :— 

“Roger de Molbrai in the year 1145 founded a 
Priory of Black Canons at Newburgh, on which he 
bestowed the churches of Masham and Kirkby 
Malessart -With the monks of Newburgh, how- 
ever, these united churches did not long continue ; 
but there exists not a vestige of the transaction by 
which they were alienated. All which we know is 
that an. 1258 the Rectory Manor of Masham-cum 
Kirkby Malzard was become the corps of a Prebend 
in the Cathedral of York.” 

The right of a peculiar was attached. It is 
a sample both of the generation and of the | 
alienation of peculiars. 

Temple, Cornwall.—This little phantom of | 
a village has a unique history. The place, 
originally, of a preceptory ot the Knights 
Templar, on the suppression of the order it 


became a royal peculiar, exempt from all | B Ord 
episcopal jurisdiction or appeal to Canter- | S¢rvice. Dy an Urder in Council (1852) much 


bury. If we may believe the accounts given 
of it, the place was a sort of southern Gretna 
Green. Lysons (* Hist. of Cornwall’) reports 
thus :— 

“ Hals says that by ancient right and prescription 
the vicar or curate or parish clerk of Temple for 
the time being legally married all persons applying 


municate with truth, many a bad mariage bar- 
gaine is there yerely slubbred up. 

How much of this evil report was true it is 
|impossible to say, for the village dwindled 


| to nothing, the church fell to ruin, and 
| the registers were lost in the eighteenth cen- 


tury. We must suppose some ground of 
truth in it, though even Carew only speaks 
of “common report. Hals’s mention of 


grass widows may indicate that women guilty 
of unchaste conduct fled hither for refuge, 
where they would be safe from prosecution ‘in 
an archdeacon’s court. 

Thorney Abbey.—After the suppression it 
became a peculiar belonging to the Russell 
family. Prior to 1852 the Duke of Bedford 
was ordinary, and absolute owner of church 
and churchyard. The minister was his chap- 
lain, having (as is the case to-day) no endow- 
ment, buta salary. Neither he nor the church- 
warden attended episcopal visitations. The 
duke appointed a commissary to hold court, 
failing whom the minister might act as 
surrogate. For nearly a century (1637-1727) 
a colony of Frenchmen and Walloons in the 
place, being by law required to attend divine 
worship, also had a minister appointed by 
the Earl of Bedford ; and the Bishop of Ely 
in 1839 exercised one act of authority, grant- 
ing a faculty and consent regulating divine 


of this exclusive right was done away, while 


lone or two privileges were retained, accord- 


ing to which Thorney is still in some sort a 


peculiz ur. 


Hornchurch, with Romford, Essex,a peculiar 


} belonging to New College, Oxford. Henry II. 


to them, according to the canons of the Church ot | 


England, without banns or licence......which was 


good and valid in law.” 


When Bishop Alley denounced the ** speluncee | 


latronum,” he may well have had this place 
in his mind. But the authority is somewhat 
suspect. William Hals (04. 1738) gathered 
materials for a history of Cornwall, a part of 
which was published twelve years after his 
death. He seems also to have left many 
notes not published, from which the state- 
ment may have come. But I cannot find it 
in the published work. He says this :— 

“Temple, lying in a wild wastrel, where ‘many 
a bad marriage bargain is slubbered up,’ and grass 
widows with their fatlings put to lie in and nurse 
here.” 


Herein he partly quotes from Carew (* Hist. 
of Cornwall,’ 1602), who speaks of 

“Temple, a place exempt from the Bishops iuris- 
diction, as one appertayning to the Templars, but 
not so from disorder ; for if common report com- 


made a grant of the church and a small estate 
to the ee of SS. Nicholas and Bernard 
in Savoy (the famous hospice . The brethren 
sold the property to William of Wykeham, 
by whom it was appropriated to his college. 
The right of exemption was set up—it does 
not appear how—and always maintained ; 
and until the abolition of peculiars a com- 
missary conducted visitations, even in the 
nineteenth century citing all schoolmasters, 
apothecaries, and midwives to exhibit their 
licences. (From a ey history of 
New College by Messrs. Rashdall and Rait.) 
It will be seen finally, and perhaps noted 
as an omission, that have said nothing 
about Westminster Abbey, the Chapels Royal, 
or the independence of cathedral chapters. 
This did not form part of my purpose. In 
what I have said I have always endeavoured 
to follow authorities. In conjecture I may 
sometimes have been mistaken. I may have 
said too little and too much. But I hope 
that I have recorded something of worth for 
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in respect of this old and _ half-for- 
gotten piece of history. C. B. Mount. 


Sr. GEORGE AND THE Dracon.—Some time 
ago (9 S. vi. 441) [ gave reasons for believ- 
ing that the myth of Perseus and Andro- 
meda was a lunar eclipse myth, which had 
migrated from Babylonia to Hellas—Perseus 
being Bel Merodach, the personification of 
light, and Andromeda the full moon about 
to be swallowed up by Tiamat, the black 
power which is approaching 

There has been another still more remark- 
able translation : from Greek myth to Chris 
tian hagiology. Like Perseus, St. George 
comes through the air flying with his winged 
sandals, armed with a gold-hilted falchion, 
and slays the black dragon about to devour 
a white-skinned maiden who is bound to a 
rock on the seashore. The representation of 
the patron saint of England on the noblest 
of our coins varies from the * Legenda Aurea’ 
by omitting the virgin and by mounting 
St. George on horseback 

That the supreme sun-god of ancient | 
Babylon should have developed into the | 
patron saint of modern England is no less 
remarkable than that we should be able to | 
trace the two-headed eagle of three Euro- 
pean empires to the two-headed symbol of 
the double Hittite empire, which we find 
sculptured on the rocks of Cappadocia ; or 
that we may trace the reason ae we have 
twelve pence in the shilling and twelve 
figures on our watches to the duodecimal 
notation of the Babylonians, who reckoned 
in sari and soss?, instead of decimally by tens 
and hundreds. Isaac 


Vottarre’s Cuurca.—-The papers of the 
Convention in the French national archives 
contain the following curious letter, signed 
by Wagniére, the mayor, and other inhabit- 
ants of Ferney-Voltaire, and bearing date 
17 frimaire, year 2 (7 December, 1793): 

“Citizen president, the commune of Ferney- 
Voltaire sends the widow's mite to the repre- 
sentatives of the French nation. We hope that 
you will not judge of our zeal by the meagreness 
of the plate which was in the ex-church of this 
place, which the late Voltaire, the founder of this 
colony, rebuilt and dedicated au Dicu seu/ , but 
which he did not choose to enrich. To supplement 
this meagreness, the citizens here have presented 
1.269 livres in assignats, six silver medals of vi pa s 
sizes, two pairs of silver buckles, and a small gold 
coin, which we enclose. The curé of Ferney has 
voluntarily handed to us his ordination diploma, 
with a request to burn it, which we did two days ago 
in our brave sans cu/ofte club. We have closed the 
ex-church and removed the crosses, &c. Love of 
country, submission to the decrees of the repre- 


the religion which will be preached in the colony 
founded by him who was one of the first to say,- 
| Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense; 
Notre credulité fait leur seule puissance. 
Vive la nation! Vive la république! Vive la mon- 
tagne ! 
What would Voltaire have thought could 
he have foreseen this desecration of the 
church in which he once preached ? 
ALGER, 
Paris. 


Mienaet Bruce Burns.—The oft- 
quoted lines of Burns in his ‘ Address to a 
Mouse,’ 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 
bear a +e to those of Michael Bruce 
in * The Musiad,’ a minor epic fragment :— 
But evil fortune had decreed 
(The fe re of mice as well as men) 
The royal mouse at last should bleed ; 
Should fall—ne’er to arise again. 
As the poems of Bruce, the author of the 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ and ‘Elegy written in 
Spring’—two of the finest lyrics in the 
English language—were published after his 
death in 1770 (long before those of Burns), 
the latter may have taken the idea from 
reading them. A. G. Retr. 
Auchterarder. 


A Femace Worker tn Iron.— It seems 
worth recording that in the Burlder’s Journal 
for 24 April is an advertisement by Mrs. 
Starkie Gardner, who, giving her address in 
London, informs the public that, assisted by a 
talented staff (male or female not mentioned), 
she is prepared to carry out all kinds of 

“hand-hammered ” metal work. What will 
ladies fly at next ? Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Stuon Burtoyx, M.D., prep 1744. — The 
statement in the life of this physician in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. viii. p. 16, that he 
“was educated at Rugby and at New 
College, Oxford,” is true, but incomplete. 
He went to Rugby School in 1696, but left in 
or before 1702, when he became a Winchester 
scholar, having been elected as founder's 
kin. Similarly, his brother John Burton, 
who was head master of Winchester 1724- 
1766, went to school first at Rugby (1698) 
and then at Winchester (1705), where he also 
was scholar as founder's kin. The brothers 
claimed kinship with William of Wykeham 
through their mother Judith Bohun or Boun. 
Their uncle Ralph Bohun, author of ‘A 


Discourse concerning the Origine and Proper- 


sentatives of the people and to morality—behold 
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! 
ties of Wind...... : (Oxford, 1671) and a) 
prebendary of Salisbury (1701), obtained | 
recognition of his own claim in 1655. 


A Laptr.—An old and not yet obsolete 
mode of taking a collection in a Scotch 
church is by means of a ladle—a small 
wooden box at the end of a straight wooden | 
shaft. about four and a half feet long, the 
top of the box being sufficiently onen to 
receive contributions of money. For all | 
special collections this was the usual mode | 
in the chief churches of Edinburgh when T | 
was a boy at school there, fifty years ago: but 
it has gradually gone out of fashion, and is 
not often to be seen nowadays. 

For ordinary Sunday collections the general | 
enstom has been to have a metal plate or 
basin on a small table at the church entrance, 
superintended by an elder—a mode which 
was often called the Zrod. When ladles are 
used they are handed round the congregation 
by elders, after the sermon or after the last 
psalm, and the common Scotch phrase to 
“lift” the collection may have come from 
this custom. 

The recently published section, L—Lap, of 
the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ does not 
mention this sense of the word “ ladle.” 


W. S. 


Sampters.—It may be well to record in 
*N..& Q? that an early instance of the word 
“sampler” occurs in Riehard Johnson’s 
‘Crowne-Garland of Goulden Roses,’ 1612. 
It is in the heading of a poem entitled “A 
Short and Sweet Sonnet made by one of the 
maides of honor of Queene Elizabeth, which 
she sowed uppon a sampler in red silke” 
(Perey Society reprint, p. 32). The late Miss 
age contributed a paper on samplers to 
the Antiqguary in 1898, and another to the 
Architectural Review in 1900. There is also 
a paper on the same subject by Mr. H. A. 
Lediard, M.D.. in the Journal of the Roval 
Archeological Institute for September, 1900, 

ASTARTE. 


Scottish Deata Surerstirrox. —If the 
hody he still warm when put in the coffin 
another death will oceur in the same family 
within the vear. A friend living in Devon- 
shire informs me that on the occasion of a 
death taking place in a house where she was 
present lately, and where the body had to 
be put in the coffin as soon as possible, a 
Scotch servant of the deceased was much 
alarmed, and remonstrated, giving this super- 
stition as a reason. I could not find out what 
part of Scotland the old servant came from. 

IBAGUE. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Morto on Sunprat.—Could you kindly 
give me any information concerning the 
following matter? In this old hotel during 
restoration an ancient sundial has been 
discovered on the ceiling of one of the 
rooms, above a window facing south. The 


| inscription, which is somewhat obliterated, 


seems to read thus: ...1EM AVTEM HORAM ET 
vrraM. The last word may be Vinam, J/lam, 
or I/lium. T am told this is not the “Carpe 
diem” quotation from Horace. Representa- 
tions of rays of sunlight emerge from the 


| dial. There is an idea here that this sundial 


was put up by a Bishop of Winchester, but I 
cannot verify this statement. 
Tuomas Buss. 

Bush Hotel, Farnham, Surrey. 

[We fail to find any motto corresponding to that 
you se snd in the enlarged edition of Mrs. Gatty’s 
*Book of Sundials.” We cannot reproduce your 
design. } 


Hammer- Ponps: FRESH-WATER MUSSELS 
anpD Pearts.—I find that some of the pic- 
turesque Sussex hammer-ponds abound with 
large beautiful fresh-water mussels, which 
may possibly contain pearls. I should grate- 
fully appreciate the favour of references— 

1. As to the best up-to-date litera- 
ture and information anent these Sussex 
artificial hammer-ponds, formerly used to 
work the wheels connected with the machi- 
nery to set in motion the forge hammers, or 
to work the furnace bellows for the iron 
industry. 

As to the chief inland waters, in Sussex 
and elsewhere, where these large fresh-water 
mussels are discovered. 

3. As to whether any of these fresh-water 
mussels contain pearls. 

As to foreign fresh-water inland pearl 
farms, like those of China, Siam, «ec. 

Lawrence Hamriton, M.R.C.S 


Napoteon AND A Coat oF Mati.—I should 
be grateful if any of your readers could tell 
me in what history or memoir I could find 
the following story about Napoleon the 
Great. Napoleon ordered a coat of mail to 
be made for him, to wear underneath his 
tunic, as he was afraid of being assassinated. 
When the armourer brought the coat Napo- 
leon made him put it on, and, standing a few 
paces off, shot at the man from various 
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directions, until he had fully satisfied him- 
self that the armour was bullet- proof. The 
man was quite unhurt. EMBER. 


Dowacer Pereress.—I wish to know 
whether the present custom by which a 
dowager peeress retains her title on marry- 
ing a commoner or a peer of lower rank than 


that ot her deceased husband is a recent one | 


or of long standing. Are there many excep- 
tions of late years! There are, | believe, 
cases in which the widows of baronets and 
knights have retained their title on marry- 
ing, but I faney that these have been 
comparatively few. R. 


LEADBEATER MS.—‘ An Answer to the Dis- 
senters Pleas for Se paration, or an abstract 
on the abridgement of the London Cases, 


is the title of a volume of MS. now in/C 


my possession. It is beautifully written, and 
contains over 100 pages (24mo) ; on the tly- 
leaf is written, “ E Libris Johan* Leadbeater, 
1752.” The Leadbeaters were Lancashire 
people. Was this book ever printed, and 
who was the author ! Henry FIsHwick. 


Sik Ricuarp VerNey.—Can any reader 
send me the date of the death of that Sir 
Richard Verney, Knt., of Compton Murdac, 
who was living in 1614, and a trustee in that 
year of Rugby "School | { A. T. MICHELL. 

Rugby. 


JoHN Scort, CrrizeN Sa.Ter.—Is any- 
thing known of John Scott, citizen and 
salter of London, born about 1644? He was 
a brother of Daniel Scott, the father of 
Dr. Daniel Scott, LL.D. He held lands 


called “Caines” in Great Hallingbury, co. 
Essex. DANIEL. 


“ GENTLIER.”— - Recently I saw it sté ated, as 
the opinion of a well-known poet and critic, 
that the following couplet ot Tennyson was 
the “most euphonious’ within the range of 
English poetry :— 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 

Than tirde syelids upon tird eyes. 
Without disputing the justice of this dictum, 
about which, however, there may well be a 
difference of opinion, may I venture to ask 


arms. They came to England after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. It is believed 
that they originated from the Moors of Spain. 
What is the meaning of this name? Does the 
root hippo mentioned in ‘Words and Places’ 
bear upon the etymology of this name ! 
R. T. H. 
or East Company.—Can you 
tell me why the East India Company's flag 
during the eighteenth century happened to 
bear exactly thirteen stripes? As the flag 
of the American colonies was originally the 
same as that of the East India Company, 
excepting that the canton bore the | sritish 
union of that day instead of the cross of 
St. George, it is reasonable to suppose that 
| the flag used during the siege of boston 
| was suggested by that of the East India 
Company. Is there any evidence am to 
prove this? D. 


Care Guarparut.—Will some one kindly 
inform me if within the last few years a 
lighthouse has been erected at this place ? 

. CROOKE. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


THompsons or York.—Can any of your 
readers supply a list of the members of Par- 
liament for York during the eighteenth 
century who bore the name of Thompson! 
I want also the names of the children and 
grandchildren of Edward Thompson, who 
married Arabella Dunch, 6 February, 1725. 
He was four times M.P. for York. 

Mrs. Stack 

Diss, Norfolk. 


Tue TERMINATION “-1TIS.”—Can any learned 
reader help me to an etymological explana- 
tion of the termination -7#7s in such words as 
bronchitis, gastritis, ke. ! Of course every body 
knows that it means—or, rather, is employed 
to mean—inflammation, irritation, &c. But 
why? Liddell and Scott have nothing bearing 
upon it,so far as I can find, nor can | there find 
any root, or other etymological factor, which 
throws any light upon the subject. I find 
it it NTLKOS, and (Tap.os, all connected with 
efut, and all bearing shades of meaning more 
or less twistable into that attributed to -7tis ; 


whether the lines are as grammatical as they 

are said to be harmonious? Is there any | 

precedent in the English language for the | 

use of the form “ gentlier” as a comparative 

adverb ! Joun 
Middle Temple Library. 


“ 


_Puttirprpo.—We have in the county of 
Norfolk a family called Phillippo, rather 
large in extent, and having the right to bear 


but they do not help much, and I do not 
think that the latter termination has any- 
thing to do with equ. It seems to have been 


jadopted by and continued by 
| subsequent mee 
| Why? 


ical writers; but again I ask, 
What warrant had Hippocrates, or 
anybody else, for reading into these four 
letters the sense of inflammation? Ido not 


say that they had no warrant for doing so; 
all I seek to know is what that warrant was. 
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Iam not, indeed, in a position to aftirm that | 
Hippocrates read that meaning into this | 
termination. I possess neither copy nor crib | 
of him; but I believe that modern medical | 
men do employ it in that sense, and, as before 
said, I want to know the reason—the etymo- 
logical reason—for their doing so. 
Patrick MAXWELL. 

Bath. 

[We imagine that the termination -i/is was at tirst 
colourless and adjectival, and became ee “d 
later to the meaning of inflammation. Thus, gas- 
tritis would originally mean a disease concerned 
with the yaornp. The omission of the substantive 
(yéoog) in such a phrase occurs in classical Greek 
like that of Sophocles. See article -i/is in * H.E.D.’] 


PrisoONERS OF War IN oUR LITERATURE. 
—Has any list been attempted to be made of 
the mention of prisoners of war in our litera- 
ture? One might have thought that, writing 
with the memory of the great French war 
still active all round them, Thackeray and 
Dickens would have touched the theme; 
but, while the former gave us an echo of 
the émigrés in ‘The Newcomes,’ he did not 
deal with the prisoners of war who were for 
so long in England at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—many of them officers 
on parole who lived with private families. 
Dickens, I believe, has only one mention of 
these latter, and that a singular one, in| 
‘Nicholas Nickleby’ (chap. xvi.). Nicholas, 
it may be recalled, had agreed to “teach 
French to the little Kenwigses for five 
shillings a week,” and their great-uncle, Mr. | 
Lillyvick, the water-rate collector, wished to 
know of him whether he considered French 
“a cheerful language.” 

me replied Nicholas, ‘1 should say it was, 
certainly.’ ‘It’s very much changed since my 
time, then,’ said the collector, ‘very much.’ 
‘Was it a dismal one in your time?’ asked 
Nicholas, scarcely able to repress a smile. ‘Very,’ 
replied Mr. Lillyvick, with some vehemence of 
manner. ‘It’s the war time that I speak of; the 
last war. It may be a cheerful language. I should 
be sorry to contradict anybody; but I can only | 
say that I’ve heard the French prisoners, who 
were natives, and ought to know how to speak it, 
talking in such a dismal manner, that it made one 
miserable to hear them, Ay, that I have, fifty 


times, sir—fifty times ! 
Unfortunately, this flow of reminiscence 
was cut short, because “Mr. Lillyvick was 

waxing so cross that _, _Kenwigs thought 
it expedient to motion to Nicholas not to say 
anything”; but I should be glad of any 
further references of the kind. 

ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


A Game or Batriepore.—In a notice of 


Mr. C. 5. Roundell’s ‘ Village School Reader,’ 


which appeared in the Grantham Journal a 
week or two ago, the critic gives his readers 
a thrilling peep into a schoolroom of sixty or 
seventy years ago :— 

‘The old schoolroom was twelve feet square, and 

the education was reading, writing, grammar, and 
arithmetic, the master presiding over the crammed- 
up covey of boys, who learned what he had to teach, 
or the contrary, and left school at the option of 
their parents. The master, in the writer's case, 
was cruel, and it was a blow and a word from him, 
his administration of punis shment being, to the 
refractory, by a thick cane; he revelled in punish- 
ment, but spared the rich man’s son. If the boy 
had been before a fractious one, he was called up, 
and asked which he would have, Dr. Sharp or Dr. 
Easy. If he chose the former he would be laid 
across the master’s knees, and a heavy wooden 
battledore applied to his behind, with (say) six 
strokes, quickly laid on—or, if he chose Dr. Easy, 
the application would be more slowly supplied, the 
battledore, by a Satanic humour, being inscribed 
on one side with ‘ Dr. Sharp,’ upon the “other side 
with * Dr. Easy.’ 
Drs. Sharp and Easy are strangers to me in 
this connexion. Was the “Satanic humour” 
which introduced them the private property 
of this particular pedagogue ; or was the jest 
common to the profession? Sv. SwWITHrN. 


“MaKAU,” A STONE.—On 1 Sept., 
1243, Edward, _ of Odo, was ordered by 
Henry arestari faciat ad opus 
Regis lapides preciosissimos tam de makaus 
quam de aliis lapidibus pulcris et decentibus”; 
and on the 5th of the same month he was 
ordered to repair the cope called Capa Otueli, 
and to have made for it “unum monile.. 
quod valeat xxx. marcas, cum quodam magno 
mi ukau, vel alio lapide precioso” (* Réles Gas- 
cons, 1885, Nos. 1505, 1508). What was a 
makau? Whence the name? Qo. V 


Bront& TopoGRapHy.—Can any reader 
familiar with Brussels identify the house 
described by Charlotte Bronté in her novel 
‘Villette’ under the title of ‘‘ La Terrasse”? 
The house is evidently sketched from an 


|original. That the ‘* Faubourg Clotilde” in 


the same novel was drawn from nature is 
less certain ; but if any suggestion can be 
made as to where it can, or could, be found 
I shall be grateful. H. E. W 


“THe BIBLE, CROWN, AND CONSTITUTION.” 
—I have an engraving which bears to have 
been “ published by J. Asperne, at the Bible, 
Crown, and Constitution, Cornhill, 1 June, 
1804.” Has this sign disappeared? W. 8. 


Haypon Famiry.— Will you aid me in 
unravelling a genealogical tangle? I want 
to find the ancestors of William and John 
Haydon, who came to this state in 1630, on 
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the Mary and John from Plymouth, together | thing, while in amy to a catalogue o 


with a company of Somerset and Dorset folk 
under the leadership of the Rev. John Ware- 
ham, M.A., of Oxford. Circumstantial evi- 
dence goes to show that they were brothers, 
and that William was born about 1612. I 
think they may have been descended from 
one of the junior Haydons of Cadhay, in 
Devon, of whom several are mentioned in 
various books on that county’s families. I 
find many mentionings of Haydons in the 
parish registers of Hinton Blewitt, of Chew- 
ton, and of Witcombe, in Somerset, during 


| painted portraits we have nothing. 

If undertaken with spirit a fairly satisfac. 
tory catalogue of painted portraits could be 
compiled from the catalogues of exhibitions 
and of private collections, which would draw 
public attention to the subject and would 
form a good nucleus for a more complete 
work, as many possessors of portraits would 
send particulars of omissions which they 
could supply. This is so evident that doubt- 
less several persons have made a beginning 
in the compilation of such a list. I havea 


| 
| 


the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth | card index of some of these catalogues, but 
centuries, as also in the administrations of|I have been prevented from keeping it up 


the Probate Court of Blandford, in Dorset, 


to date. The matter has been considered by 


which I think might afford some infor-| various local societies, and many attempts 


mation if they were closely examined, and 


have been made to gather information re- 


I am willing to go to some expense for | specting the portraits of county worthies, 


such an examination. 


But there are also| The most important action taken for the 


many junior Haydons of the Hertford and | compilation of an adequate catalogue of 
Norfolk families from whom these two men | painted portraits is that of Mr. Lionel 
may have descended, so I do not know just | Cust, Director of the National Portrait 
where to begin. I shall be happy to corre- | Gallery, who. has drawn up a form for the 
spond with any of your readers who can help | correct description of portraits on a uniform 


me in this research. W. J. Haypon. 


Brookline P.O., Mass., U.S. 


Beglics. 
PAINTED AND ENGRAVED PORTRAITS. 
(9% S. vii. 341, 438.) 

Mr. Mason has pleaded well for the accom- 
plishment of two important works which are 
greatly needed. I say two because I think 
that Mr. Mason has not made it sufliciently 
clear that there must be two distinct cata- 
logues—one of British painted portraits and 
another of British engraved portraits. If 
the two were united there could only be 
confusion. 

I submit that of these two wants that of 
the catalogue of painted portraits is the 
more urgent. If we desire to know where a 
wor portrait is to be found, there is no 
»00k from which the information can be 
obtained. A large number of catalogues of 
exhibitions and private picture galleries can 
be consulted, but after all this labour has 
been gone through fruitlessly the inquirer 
has no proof that the portrait he is seeking 
does not exist in some well-known collection. 
In the parallel case of engraved portraits 
there are, however, several valuable cata- 
logues, made for the purpose of giving the 
information required, which can be consulted. 
Although some of these are rather out of 
date, they will help the searcher very consi- 
derably ; so that in this case we have some- 


|system. This form has been published by 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, the King’s 

printers. 

A descriptive catalogue from such filled-in 
forms, with the critical remarks of an expert, 
would be a work of great value, but it must 
be many years before it can be produced. 

| In the meantime an index to existing cata- 
logues and lists would be a great help to the 
compiler of such a work, and this could be 

yroduced within a reasonable period of time. 
| In order to make even this preliminary list 
of any real value, it would be necessary, when 
all the printed catalogues had been indexed, 
| to obtain some lists of known collections 
of which no printed catalogues are forth- 
coming. 

The production of a catalogue of engraved 
portraits would be a much more serious 
undertaking than that of an index of painted 
portraits, because an amalgamation of existing 
| catalogues would not be of much use, and to 
a great extent the work must be done afresh. 
A fairly complete catalogue would be a work 
of great extent. Upon its value if pro- 
perly carried out it is needless to enlarge, 
for it is evident to all. It would make this 
communication too long to enter fully into 
this subject, but I hope that some further 
suggestions respecting it may be included in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q. I may say that some 
time back I read a paper before the Biblio- 
graphical Society on portraits in books, and 
I have undertaken to draw up an index of 


some portraits in English books to the end 
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of the eighteenth century for one of the 
Society’s monographs. 

Personally I fear that so great an under- 
taking as a catalogue of British engraved 
portraits could not be carried out unless 
Government granted aid, and surely public 
aid to so important a national object would 
be amply justified. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 

The most numerous list of portraits of the 
last century (nineteenth) is Mr. F. Boase’s 
in his ‘ Modern English Biography.’ 

Mr. Mason makes no reference to the 
enormous collection of portraits at the 
Bodleian in the Hope Collection. The dealer 
Mr. Mason refers to would have had to give 
up business when he began the catalogue, or 
as his catalogue increased his business would 
decrease, at least in all probability. 

THomas. 


‘Tue Two Dvucuesses’ (9 S. vii. 423).— 
Mr. W. Roperts calls attention to certain 
alleged blunders in the naming of the por- 
traits which illustrate ‘The Two Duchesses.’ 
It is a pity that Mr. Roperts did not call 


attention to these during Mr. Vere Foster’s | 


lifetime, so that Mr. Foster might have had 
the opportunity of justifying the titles and 
the selection of the portraits that illustrate 
the work, for which he alone was responsible. | 
It would be rather extraordinary that he 
should be in error as to the portraits of his 
own grandmother (Lady Elizabeth). It isa 
wise child who knows its own father: the 
ordinary child’s grandmother is not usually 
called in question, especially if granny’s por- 
traits are family possessions. 
& Son, 
CLuny AND CLUNIE (9% S. vii. 408).—These., 
together with Clones. and the numerous com 
pounds of clon- in Ireland, are surely the 
same word — Gadhelic cluain, a 
Canon Taylor’s ethnological map, his 
‘Words and Places,’ does not pms so far 
east as Sadne-et-Loire, but it shows a bunch 
of Celtic names some 120 miles to the west 
thereof, while to the south lies Lugdunum 
(Lyons), well known to be of Celtic origin in 
both its components. H. P. L 


Lrp. 


Roman Catuoric Recorps (9 S. vii. 389). 
—John Southerden Burn in his ‘ History of 
Parish Registers in England,’ London, 1842, 
states that ‘the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland have not, until lately, been accustomed 
to keep any register whatever.” R. E. Chester 
Waters, B.A., in his ‘ Parish Registers in 
England,’ says, “It is a positive fact that 


until 1 January, 1864, the births and deaths 
of the entire population of Ireland, and the 
marriages of the Catholic majority, were 
sufffered to remain wholly unregistered.” It 
was not till February, 1863. the Government 
brought in a Bill to establish civil registra- 
tion in Ireland. Possibly reference to early 
Roman Catholic literature and _ periodicals 
might in some cases furnish information, for 
which lists see 3™ S. xi., 6% S. iii., 7 S. i. 
Everard Home CoLeMaAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


That in the eighteenth century the Catholic 
priests of Ireland kept registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials is, I think, certain. 
In FitzPatrick’s ‘ Life of Dr. Doyle,’ ed. 1880, 
vol. i. p 387, we are told that the loyalists 
among other plunder stole a Catholic parish 
register, which they in their ignorance 
thought was a list of rebels. The document 
was probably written in Latin. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Brsuop’s Heap AnD Foor (9 8. vii. 409). 
-[ have an explanation to offer of these 
place-names. They are probably a transla- 
tion from the Cornish pen heagle and troz 
heagle respectively. In Cornish and Welsh 
beagle and bugail mean a pastor or shepherd, 
and thence by analogy sometimes a bishop. 
The original meaning of Pen Beagle was 
“ Shepherd's Headland,” with “Shepherd’s 
“oot” as its lower extremity. There is a 
farm on high land near St. Ives called 
Penbeagle, 7.e., the Shepherd’s Headland. 
Joun Honson MAtTruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND REPRODUCED IN 
AMERICA (7" S. v. 467 ; vi. 212, 330).—Queries 
about names of English counties reproduced 
in the United States have more than once 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ In some cases when 
a settlement was made the town was given the 
name of an English town, and the county when 
formed was named from the town. Thus in 
Massachusetts there are counties of Ply- 
mouth, Barnstaple, and Bristol. In Pennsy]l- 
vania there are counties named from General 
Richard Montgomery, the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, and the Duke of Cumberland ; and in 
Georgia one from General Benjamin Lincoln. 
There are in the thirteen colonies (including 
Maine and Vermont) six Montgomeries. 
Scotland is not represented; Ireland only 
by Ulster county, New York ; England by 
sixty-nine : Bedford, two; Berks, two; 
Bucks; Chester, three ; Cumberland, six ; 
Durham ; Essex, five; Gloucester, three ; 
Hampshire, two; Huntingdon; Kent, two; 
Lancaster, three ; Lincoln, two ; Middlesex, 
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four ; Monmouth ; Norfolk, two ; Northamp- | British Museum. He also added it was one 
ton, three ; Northumberland, two ; Oxford, | of the three official copies of the proceed- 
two; Rutland; Somerset, five; Stafford ;| ings, the other two being in the Bibliothéque 
Suffolk, two; Sussex, three; Warwick ;/ Nationale, Paris ; but in one of those copies 
Westmoreland, two ; Worcester, two ; York, | some of the evidence had been omitted. At 
five. O. H. DarutnecTtoy. | p. 497 will be found the title, being an extract 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. oom a catalogue of the sale of books, &e., 
| 2 ving 2wePre yongme i S16. 

“ LYNGELL ” (9 S. vii. 49, 314).—This word | 
occurs in ‘ Dowsabell, a poem written by | Everarp Home CoLemas. 
Michael Drayton (1563-1631), and may be} 7), Brecknock Road. 
found in Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient English > 
Poetry’: Apam Buck (9° 8S. vii. 361). — I have 

His aule and lingell in a thong, two miniatures on ivory by one of the 
His tar boxe on his broad belt hong. Bucks: one of my father, a most perfect like- 
It means probably a waxed end used by | !€SS, and one of his uncle. Both were in the 
cobblers for mending shoes—what used to | Same regiment, the 11th. Cork being the 
be called a “taching end” in the north of chief port of departure for the front trom 
England. Joux Pickrorp, M.A. | Ireland during the Peninsular war, and there 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. being no steamers in those days, a regiment 
had often to wait for days there for a favour- 

“Lingle” is in use in Aberdeenshire to| able wind or a convoy ; and the officers fre- 
denote any long string, and generally the | quently used the time by getting their por- 
adjective “lang” is prefixed. In particular | traits painted to send home to those whom 
it is the technical term for a string made of | they might never see again. Buck used to 
plaited rushes from which the pith is stripped | have the bodies done, and even occasionally 
out, used for twisting round the shank of «| the facings of the regiments, and so if pressed 
heather besom. In finishing, a flat, pointed | for time had only to put in the faces! These 
bar of iron, called a cod needle, having an | miniatures are as fresh to-day as when they 
eye near the point, is driven through the| were done. My father left the service in 
shank of the besom ; the lingle is put through | 1816. His uncle’s portrait was done a long 
the eye and drawn through the shank,|time before, as may be seen by the great 
dividing it into two and so making it flat. ditterence of the umform I have reason to 

J. MILNE. believe it was also an excellent likeness, for, 
happening to be in Dublin several years ago, 
I saw by the morning papers that the old 
regiment was to embark at Kingstown one 
day for foreign service. Never having seen 
it, | went to Kingstown to do so, particularly 
as [ knew that a grandson of my fathers 
uncle, whom also I had never seen, was sur- 
geon there. A friend happened to meet me 
there, and I said to him, “Did you ever see 
that officer wearing a cocked hat with a green 


Lotus FLowers anp Lorans S. vii. 
346).—A lotah is not a little dish or plate, 
but a drinking vessel. It is about the depth 
of an ordinary jam-pot, narrowing towards 
the neck and bulging out towards the base. 
With a string round its neck, the lotah is 
yften let down into a well, and, after it has 
filled itself therein, it is drawn up just as is 
done with a bucket. A lotah is defiled when 


one of lower caste than its owner presumes ~ : - 
to handle it or drink from it. plume?” He looked carefully at him, and 


Grorce Aneus, | then said, “Who is he? You have his por- 

St. Andrews, N.B. trait, but the uniform is quite different. 

, , Buck also painted a miniature of my father’s 

Lotahs are not little dishes or plates, but | first cousin and my godfather, who was also 

more or less globular brass vessels for carry-| in the regiment ; bes it was not in uniform 

ing fluids, having generally a mouth suf-! and not a favourable likeness. I could men- 

ficiently wide to admit the hand—therefore | tion other cases of “throwing back,” where a 

not a bottle. James DaLtas. | member of the fourth generation was scarcely 
distinguishable from his ancestor. K. J. J. 


Joan or Arc (9 S, vii. 408).—7" S. x. 407 
contained a statement and query respect “Gone To JericHo” (9 S. vi. 405 ; vii. 55). 
ing a MS. copy of the trial, which was said |—Since my reply at the latter reference | 
to have been in the possession of Messrs. | have made the rather remarkable discovery 
Longman & Co. A correspondent replied | that on the Patent Roll of 22 Hen. VIII, 
(p. 430) that doubtless it had passed into the | pt. ii. m. 4, is entered a lease (in Latin) from 
Ashburnham Library, and thence into the| the king, dated 16 February (1530/1), and 
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made by the advice of Sir John Daunce, Kt., 
and John Hales, reciting an indenture of 
20 September, 21 Hen. VIII. (1529), between 
William Capon, 8.T.P., the first dean of the 
Cardinal's College in Ipswich v. Suffolk), and 
the Fellows of the said college, of the one 
part, and John Smyth, of Blakamore, co. 
Essex, gent., of the other part, and granting 
to the latter 

* All the Scite and Mansion of the Manor or Lord- 
ship of Blakamore aforesaid, and All the Rectory 
of Blakamore, with All the demesne lands, 


&e., a tenement called Jerico, and another called 
‘le Herdewyke,’” &c., 


with certain reservations, for a term of 
twenty-one years, at a rent of 25/. per 
annum payable half-yearly ; which lease was 


apparently to contirm the estate which the | 


said John Smyth had in the premises by 
reason of the term granted to him by such 
indenture. 

I find also that in the will of this “ John 
Smythe of Blackemore, co. Essex, Esq',” with 
codicil and schedules annexed, all dated 
10 May, 1543, and proved 6 February, 1544 5 
(P.C.C. Pynnyng, 21 and 26), there is mention 
in four places of “my house called Jerico in 
Blackmore aforesaide,” as well as in another 
place of “my said howse at [se] Jerico,” 
which Was to ‘be leased by his exe cutors to his 
son-in-law William Dix and * Luce” his w ife, 
when they so requested, for a term of seven 
years at an annual rent of 30/., ¢c. He also 
mentions therein his“ mansion called Smy thes 
hall,” which was at Blackmore and not far 
from Jerico. 

It is therefore placed beyond all possibility 
of reasonable further doubt that the house in 
question was known as “Jerico” at least as 
early as the time of Henry VIIL., when the 
saying attributed to his courtiers, that the 
gay king on pleasure bent had “gone to 
Jericho,” is said to have originated. It would, 
however, be extremely interesting could we 
ascertain when and why and by ‘whom this 
curious name was first applied to the house. 

The priory of Augustinian canons at Black- 
more was one of the small monasteries dis- 
solved by Wolsey in 1525 for the foundation 


of his colleges. 


Tae HaBerts S. vi. 181).—In Colombia 
(South America) military floggings are per- 
formed as follows. The men are stretched on 
their faces on the ground, a soldier holding 
each man’s head and hands, and another 


holding his feet, his body being naked to the | 


middle of the thighs. On either side of each | 
prisoner are two other soldiers with long rods 
of thorn, the thorns left on, the thin end of 


| the size to fit in the top of a rifle bevvel 
With these they strike in turns, one on the 
man’s shoulders, the other lower down. A 
very great number of strokes are commonly 
given, and the shrieks of the victims are 
heard far above the band which plays beside 
them. The regiment the men belong to is 
drawn up in square, and the punishment is 
inflicted in the centre. The house I lived in 
during the revolution of 1876-7 looked on 
the plaza of Santa Ana (Tolima), and L heard 
and saw a good deal of this punishment then. 
IBAGUE. 

[pPLEPEN, co. Devon 8. vi. 409 ; vii. 50, 
113, 217, 297, 353.—I hope Mr. Goven will 
|explain the meaning of Malony and Cassiday 
besides his own name, and as many other 
Irish names as may be. Nowhere are such 
interpretations so much needed as in America, 
where Irish colonists will soon outnumber the 
Irishmen left at home. Cassoday (se) is the 
name of the Chief Justice of Wisconsin for 
the last decade. 

McDonough, which Mr. Goucu makes to 
signify “Sunday,” reminds one of Madame 
Sonntag, and. of the widespread notion that 
children born on Sunday have a spiritual 
insight denied to all born on secular days. 
Thus far ‘N. & Q.’ has taught us very little 
about Irish names, and | know no book on 
that speciality. James D. BuTLer. 

Madison, Wis. 


| 


STANBURY OF DEVON AND CoRNWALL (9" S., 
vii. 128, 274).—There is an agreement “cum 
Willo Stanburve genos. et Jana ux. eius” in 
ithe Recovery Roll 188 (exxv.), Hil., 5 Car. L 

In the * Mi arriage Licences of the Diocese 
of Exeter, edited by Col. Vivian, I have 
noticed the following oe Tle entries (there 
may be more) :— 

*1583. Dec. 30th, George Stanbury and Eliza- 
beth Panchard of Barum.’ 

‘1610. Nicholas Stanbury of Tamerton and Amey 
Cuttinge of same. 


Pixy. 

PowDERING Gowns (9 S. vii. 268, 374).— 
In Lady Sherborne’s weekly washing lists at 
Sherborne House in Gloucestershire for 1787 
powdering gowns are mentioned. Perhaps 
the complete list as pertaining to a lady of 
|rank at that time may be of interest. The 
items are 2 powdering gowns, 1 pair of ruffles, 
8 shifts, | dress, 1 petticoat, 2 muslin hand- 
| kerchiefs, 1 apron, 1 flounce, 1 pair of pockets, 
| 1 pair of silk stockings, 1 towel, 1 cap, and 
1 hood. Her husband the first Lord Sher- 
borne’s list at the same time includes 2 shaving 
cloths, 11 cravats, 13 shirts, 2 nightcaps, 


5 waistcoats, 4 pairs of silk and 6 pairs of 


| 
| 
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worsted stockings. In 1769 Lord Sherborne 
ee six guineas for a mother-of-pearl powder 
1orn, mounted in silver. M. 


No. 26, Holland Street, Kensington, has a 
* powdering closet.” It is a small room out 
of the back drawing-room. The house is 
said to have belonged to a lady who was one 
of Queen Anne’s maids of honour. 
IBAGUE. 


Frower Game (9 S. vii. 329, 397) —T am 
surprised that K. should hazard the unac 
count: able statement that dandelion chains 
are “apparently unknown around North- 
ampton.” The little village in which I am 
writing this note is not many miles from our 
county town, and I can assure him that here, 
at any rate, the children repeatedly amuse 


themselves by manufacturing these fragile | 


ornaments. In my walks lately I have fre- 
quently come across groups of little girls 
busily engaged weaving daisy chains, daisy 
and-buttereup chains, or dandelion chains. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Arte” (9S. vii. 388).—This word is not 
equivalent to de or de da, but to the Latin ad, 
as Johannes ad Fontem=John atte Well: 
Robertus ad Montem = Robert atte Hill, &e. 
** Atte” denoted residence, and de origin. 


with a place-name proper, such as the name 
of a township or parish, but with some 
feature of the landscape which afforded ready 
identification of a person’s abode. 
Joun Hopson Matrnews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Atte” denoted actual residence without 
implying Possessory title or rights. This may 
be gathered from the fact that it is applied 
almost invariably in relation to topography. 
Thus we have Atcliffe, Atfield, Athill, Atlay 
and Atlee, Attenborough and Atterbury, 
Atton, Atridge, Attree, Attwell and Atwell, 
Atwater, Atwood and Atworth. See ‘ Eng 
lish Surnames,’ p. 110. ArtHur MAyatt. 


SHAKESPEARE THE “ KNavisu” (9° S. vii. 
162, 255, 330).—Poor Shakspere! After 300 


(9 S. VIL. Jose 15, 1901, 


and mood ” (1603), “ upright in dealing” (1599), 
“a king amongst the meaner sort” (1610), 
an “honest sower” (1610), “a worthy friend 
and fellow” (1623), ‘‘gentle Shakspere ” 
(1623), “honest and of an open and free 
nature” (1623)? Did not Ben Jonson, in 
spite of some peevish satire against him, 
love Shakspere almost to idolatry ? ? Were 
not numbers of persons of quality, such as 
the Earls of Southampton and Pembroke, 
his patrons, and men of intellect and integrity, 
such as Drayton, his friends? Queen E liza 
beth had a great partiality for him, and King 
James wrote him “anamicable letter with his 
own hand.” Is it conceivable that any one 
can believe a man so regarded by his con 
temporaries to have been a common cheat?! 
It is incredible, except for believers in the 
Shake-Bacon delusion. That Shakspere was 
not so morally good as he was intellectually 
great is indeed probably true. The same un- 
fortunately holds good of Cesar, the “ fore- 
most man of all this world.” His ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ shocked even some of his contem- 
poraries, and there are too many traditions 
to the contrary to allow us to believe that 
Shakspere was an entirely moral man. But 
no one who is really familiar with the poet's 
works, and with what was said about him 


| by his contemporaries, can doubt for a moment 
|that he was a good friend and an_ honest 
Unlike the latter, “atte” is not connected | 


man. The passages quoted by your corre- 

spondent from Harington and Middleton 

have no apparent connexion whatever with 

Shakspere. REGINALD HAINEs. 
Uppingham. 


Tue Book or Common Prayer IN LatIN 
S. xi. 101, 289).—-In his valuable biblio- 
graphy of the Latin Prayer Book the late 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson had overlooked a 
query in 5 §. viii. 148. At that reference 
Parocuus asked what was known of Thomas 
Parsell, the compiler of the fourth version, 
and what was the object of this translation, 


|! when an authorized version (Durel’s) was in 


years to be accused of being a vulgar card- | 


sharper and “bully-rook”! But is Mr. 
Torre serious? If so, is he fair in his 
reference to the quotation from the ‘ Return 
from Parnassus’? The lines are : 
His sweeter verse contains hart-robbing life, 
Could but a graver subject him content. 
It is Shakspere’s verse alone that is alluded 
to, not his life. Then, is not Shakspere spoken 
of by his contemporaries as “ generous in mind 


use. The first of these questions is answered 
by the short biography in ‘D.N.B.’ With 

regard to the second, it is likely enough that 
some of the clergy, who may be presumed to 
have made most use of these Latin versions, 
would prefer to read the Biblical portions in 
the reformed version of Castellio rather than 
in the Vulgate translation. Parsell’s transla- 
tion evidently drove Durel’s out of the field ; 
but it does not seem to have become im- 
mediately popular, as it took seven years to 
sell off the first edition. Surely the John 
Williams to whom Parsell dedicated his first 
edition (1706) was, pace the ‘D.N.B.’ bio- 
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grapher, Bishop of Chichester, not Chester. 
The 1713 edition, of which I have a copy, is 
dedicated to Sir William Dawes, Bishop of 
Chester, afterwards Archbishop of York. It 
isembellished with the frontispiece mentioned 
by Dr. Srupson, a portrait of “ George-Lewis, 
King of Great Britain,” &c. (which shows that 
the book could not have been bound up before 
1714), and fifty-five ‘“* Historical Cuts,” by 
Sturt and others. Some of them have con- 
siderable merit, others are very poor. An 
early owner has written in a beautiful hand 
on the fly-leaf the following lines :-— 
Ad librum Precum Communium. 
Qui fueras Patrum decus et tutela meorum, 
Letitie pariter tristitiaque comes, 
Qui mihi jam puero suasor monitorque fuisti, 
Nec juvenem recta passus abire via, 
Solamen fias idem columenque senectx, 
Quo duce supremum carpere fas sit iter ; 
Te versem studio vivus validusque diurno, 
“Te teneam moriens deficiente manu,” 
Supremis madeat lacrymis tua pagina nostris, 
scula sint chartis ultima juncta tuis. 
F. K. 


The following English version may be ac- 
cepted as a fair equivalent :- 
Thou, who wast once my fathers’ pride and safe- 
guard, 
Sharer alike of all their joys and griefs— 
Who in my boyhood urged and warned me wisely, 
Nor let my steps in youth miss the right way— 
Be still through age my prop and consolation. 
Under thy guidance may | close this track, 
In my hale life con thee with daily study, 
a thee when my hand falls slack in 
death. 
Be thy page moistened with my latest weeping, 
And on thy leaves may my last kiss be pressed. 
It might be desired that some son of the 
Church of England who now shares the 
venerating affection displayed in these lines 
would make and publish a careful comparison 
between the various Latin versions of our 
“incomparable Liturgy.” This does not 
appear to have been undertaken yet at all 
thoroughly. Messrs. C. and W. W. Marshall's 
valuable account of Dean Durel’s version, to 
which Dr. Sparrow Stmpson calls attention, 
is fairly exhaustive on the Catechism ; but a 
good deal of valuable space is taken up with 
somewhat polemical and they 
practically “hold a brief” for Durel. My 
own copy of this version is dated 1691, and 
this edition seems hitherto to have escaped 
notice. All the earlier versions are remark- 
ably scarce, considering that several editions 
ofeach (excepting Aless’s) appeared. Probably 
the issues generally were limited. 
Cectt DEEDEs. 


Roop Wet, Epinpuren (9% vii. 207).— 
The site of the old “ Rude well” is a matter of 


conjecture. It has been suggested that about 
the year 1251 its name was changed to St. 
Margaret’s. Some remarks on the subject 
are to be found in the fifth volume of the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, and a summary of them is given 
in Mackinlay’s ‘ Folk-lore of Scottish Lochs 
and Springs,’ p. 18. Mackay, in his ‘ History 
of the Burgh of Canongate,’ quotes Bellen- 
den’s translation of Boece’s narrative, from 
which I extract the following sentence :— 
“The hart fled away with great voilence, and 
evanist in the same place quhare now springis 
the Rude well.” 

The land on which St. Margaret’s Well was 
situated was acquired by the North British 
Railway Company, and a private station was 
constructed there, which, being near Holyrood 
Palace, was frequently used by Queen Vic- 
toria when visiting Edinburgh. Soon after 
the well came into the possession of the rail- 
way company the water disappeared, having 
found another channel. . 8S. 


Byron’s Poem on GREECE (9" S. vii. 328).— 
The following are the lines inquired for by 
W. F. L. :-— 

Know’st thou the land of the hardy green thistle, 

Ww aoe o’er the mountain the shepherd’s shrill 
whistle 

Is heard in the gloamin’ so sweetly to sound, 

a = red blooming heather and hare-bell 
abound ? 


Know’st thou the land of the mountain and flood, 

Where the pine of the forest for ages hath stood, 

Where the eagle comes forth on the wings of the 
storm, 

And the young ones are rock’d on the high 
Cairngorm ? 

Know’st thou the land where the cold Celtic wave 

Encircles the hills which its blue waters lave ; 

Where the virgins are pure as the gems of the sea, 

And their spirits are light as their actions are free ? 

’Tis the land of my sires, ’tis the land of my youth, 

Where first my young heart glow’d with honour 

Where the wild fire of genius first caught my young 
soul, 

And my feet and my fancy roam’d free from 
control. 

And is there no charm in our own native earth? 

Does no talisman rest on the place of our birth? 

Are the blue hills of Albyn not worthy our note? 

Shall her sons’ deeds in war, shall her fair, be 

forgot? 


Then strike the wild lyre, let it swell with the 
strain ; 

Let the mighty in arms live and conquer again ; 

Their past deeds of valour shall we not rehearse, 

And the charms of our maidens resound in our 
verse? 

I regret that in my_ copies of the above 

poem the author’s name is not given ; probably 


4 

4 

a 
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for forty-four years, the form was intact and 


some of your readers will be able to supply it. 
The custom at the present time of not pub-| the features still perfect.” I presume this 
lishing the name of the poet whenever the | strange fact must have been much talked about 
song is printed is to be regretted. At few|atthe time. It is a subject about which one 
of the popular concerts of the day where the | would certainly like to hear more. 
grand old songs of the past are sung is the Joun T. Pace. 
name of the author of the words ever given, | West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
but that of the composer of the music is | 
never omitted. [tis surprising, comparatively | Baron GRIVIGNCE AND Pow ER (9° S. vii. 
speaking, how few people know the author's | 409).— If Mr. Boppincton will apply to the 
name and the historic interest associated | Rev. W. H. Kirkpatrick Bedford, rector of 
with numbers of the old songs. Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham, who is a 
CHARLES GREEN. member of one of the families referred to by 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Shettield. your correspondent, he will probably obtain 
{A much longer version, differing in many respects, the information he desires. Mr. Kir kpatrick 
is given in Hamilton's collection of * Parodies,’ | Bedford is the learned author of Phe Blazon 
vol. iii. p. 220. It is said to be anonymous. ] of Episcopacy’ and many other antiquarian 
| works. Joun Hopson 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


ContTinuaL Burnt Orrerine vii. 
408).—Josephus (‘ Wars,’ VI. ii. 1) fixes the 5 5 
date when the daily sacrifice failed, namely,| |“ BANDY-LEGGED "=“ KNOCK-KNEED ” (9 §, 
17th day of Panemus or Tammuz (=1 July), | vii. 124, 255).— Would not the word “ bandy,” 
A.D. 70. C. S. Warp. | as applied to a knock-kneed person’s legs as 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. well as to one who is bow-legged, have come 

- 5 _ | into use from the fact of the word comprising 

Ll Go Foscoto IN LoNnDON (9 S. vi. 326 ; both the angular and the bowed sense, for a 
vii. 150, 318).— Faulkner's copy of Ugo person’s legs may be 4ent in either way} 
Foscolo’s epitaph certainly does not corre- | That the bowed or convexly curved meaning 
spond with that at present on the tomb. I| of the phrase is, however, the proper and 
copied the various inscriptions in 1889 a8 | preferable one is no doubt accidental, since 


follows :— the word “ bandy ” is originally identical with 

my Same’ the name of the club or bat used in the game 

go Foscolo - 

died of golf, or bandy-ball, which in the reign of 

September 10th Edward III. was called a “bandy ” from its 

1827 bent shape (see Brand's ‘Pop. Antiq.,’ 1870, 

aged 30 vol. ii. p. 310). “Do you bandy looks with 

(West end.] me, you rascal?” says King Lear to Oswald. 

een On the other hand, one whose knees knock 

North « a ; together in walking, “as if kneading dough,” 

says Grose, was spoken of as “ baker-kneed 
Accingar zona fortitudinis His voice had broken to a gruffish squeak, 

[North cope. ] He had grown blear-eyed, baker-kneed, and gummy. 

This spot where for forty-four years Colman, * Poetical Vagaries,’ p. 13. 
the relics of The latter deformity is also known as being 


Ugo Foscolo “ ” 
-1egzec ror > resel b ance legs 
reposed in honoured custody | “ K-legged,” from the resemblance of the leg 


will be for ever held in grateful remembrance _| Of such a person to the letter K, and is said 
by the Italian nation. | to be printers’ slang. “To knock one bandy 
|is tailors’ slang meaning to astound, to 


[South cope. ] 
“flabbergast,” and probably alludes to the 


From the sacred guardianship of Chiswick 


to the honours of Santa Croce in Florence attitude of having the legs somewhat apart 
the Government and people of Italy that might be assumed at the reception of 
of astounding news. J. H. MacMicuaet. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


7th June 1871. 

Under date 17 June, 1871, ‘N. & Q. duly “Carrick” (9% §. vii. 208, 292, 393).—A 
recorded the exhumation of Foscolo’s remains writer in the Glasgow Evening News of 
“in the presence of the Italian Ministerand a 21 May says that this game, under the name 
number of distinguished Italians.” Thesame of “the knotty,” is fashionable at the present 
paragraph also noted the curious circum- time in the county of Caithness. It is played 
stance referred to by Mr. Pickrorpas follows: by old and young, and the writer's informant, 
“ Although the body has been under ground who has lived in Thurso for the last ten 
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years, says that a striking feature in the | 


amusement is the enthusiasm of middle- aged 

and even elderly devotees. “The knotty” is 
directly suggestive of “the knout,” which is | 
the name given in Fifeshire to the ball used 
in the game. THomas BayNe. 


DenpRITIGO MARKINGS IN Paper (9% S. vii. 
49) —In Science Gossip for February last, 
», 258, is an article by Mr. F. Shillington 
Scales, F.R.M.S., on this matter, and his 
words are “I was able to obtain unmistakable 
reactions proving that the nuclei were indeed 
nothing but minute particles of copper”; and 
again :— 

“IT have no hesitation, therefore, in saying that 
these dendritic spots may now be definitely stated 
to be formed by the slow oxidisation of a minute 
spot of metallic copper deposited in the process of 
paper manufacture into black cupric oxide (CuQ).’ 
The best paper Mr. Scales considers to be 
old rag-made papers, z.e., old ledgers and 
account books, on he notes that the paper 
in such cases is tinted blue: “five-sixths of 
the dendritic spots submitted to me were 
found on blue-tinted papers.” 

S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


Wood was not used in the manufacture 
of paper until after 1854, so that - paper 
upon which the First Series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
was printed would be made either Gas the 
pure rag or from old paper pulped. 8. E. 


Was wood pulp in use or even thought of 
in the early fifties of the last century ? and if 
so, what has that to do with dendritic mark- 


ings of magnetite in 
HOMAS EAKES. 


“Suutties” (9 §. vii. 407).—In Jamie- 
son’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ the meaning of 
“shuttle” (or “shottle”) is given as “a 
small drawer,” and it is doubtless in this 
sense that Scott uses it in ‘Guy Mannering,’ 


chap. XxXxviii. A. & C. Brack. 


This is a name given to a small shelf or 
drawer found in the large wooden trunks 
or “kists” which our grandmothers used for 
storing their blankets, or linens, or Sunday 
finery. Such are still to be found in many 
Scottish homes in the rural districts. They 
were used to store small articles which from 
their size might get lost in the capacious 
recesses of the “ kist.” W. E. WIzson. 

Hawick. 

{Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


Prouch Monpay Mummertes (9% vii. 
322, 363).—There is an account of these 
rustic amusements to be found, accompanied 


| 


with an ing, in ‘Book of 
Days,’ vol. p. 84-6. Plough Monday was 
the first Raed ay after Twelfth Night, and the 
ceremonies indicated the resumption of labour 
after the Christmas holidays. They seem 
to have differed materially from the ‘: mum- 
ming” at Christmas, when the play of ‘St. 
George’ was usually acted. Allow me to 
refer your readers who take an interest in 
these —— to an account of “mumming” 

given in ‘The Return of the Native, by 
‘Seeds, chap. v., entitled Through 
the Moonlight.’ He is in stories of humble 
life what Robert Bloomfield and John Clare 
are in poetry. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Woodbridge. 


“In {[I’ve?] never been 
before.” “Ohs” is the Lincolnshire form 
of “who’s”=who has. I have seen “o” for 

‘who” in an epitaph in Winterton Church- 
yard and ina Winterton sampler, and have 
often heard it. J.T. F. 


comes I, ohs 


Durham. 
“ BERNARDUS NON VIDIT OMNIA”: “ BLIND 
Bayarp” (9 8. v. 356, 441, 506 ; vii. 369).— 


When Roland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died. 

The lines concerning which Mr. Curry 
inquires are in ‘Marmion,’ canto vi. stanza 
xxxiii. See also ‘ Rob Roy,’ chap. ii., where 
Scott unconsciously anc unintentionally 
quoted (not verbatim) a couple of lines from 
the same stanza of ‘Marmion,’ just before 
those quoted by Mr. Curry and myself. 

JONATHAN Boucuter. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 

[Many other replies are acknowledged. ] 


SeRJEANT Hawkins (9" vi. 274 ; vii. 154). 
—To clear up a matter touched upon at the 
earlier reference: L have learnt through the 
courtesy of the Chapter Clerk that the Nor- 
wich Chapter Act Book has an entry showing 
that William Hawkins, D.D., prebendary of 
Norwich 1667-83, died before the installation 
in 1683 of his successor. It is therefore clear 
that he and William Hawkins, D.D., pre- 
bendary of Winchester 1662- 91, were dis- 
tinct persons. 

The Norwich prebendary had a son and a 
grandson, both also named William Hawkins, 
who were successively rectors of Simonds 
bury: the former from 10 September, 1716, 
until his death circa 1735, and the latter, his 
»redecessor’s son, from 29 April, 1735, until 
his death cirea 1739 ; see Hutchins, * History 
of Dorset’ (edition 1861-70), vol. ii. p. 245, 
where it is stated that they were descendants 
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of Sir John Hawkins, the circumnavigator, 
but the course of such descent is untortu- 
nately not traced. H. C. 


“ PERSONATE ”=Resounp (9 S. i. 388; ii. 
131).—I raised this discussion believing that 
“ personate” had not been recorded with this 
meaning in any English dictionary. But in 
that of E. Coles (London, 1696) you will see 
“ Personate, l. [i.e., Latin], to represent ones 
person ; also to sound aloud.” Also in ‘ Glos- 
sographia ; or, a Dictionary interpreting the 
Hard Words,’ &c., by Thomas Blount (London, 
1674), one finds: “ Personate ( persono), to sound 
out, or perfectly ; to make a great noise. But 
Personate (from persona) is more commonly 
taken to represent the person of another.” 

E. S. Dopeson. 


“A waco” (9% §S. vii. 408).—An erratic 
spelling of hogo, formerly Aogoo, as in Coles’s 
‘English-Latin Dict.,’ 1677 ed., where it is 
rendered “sapor vehemens, acris.” Bailey 
defines it as “a high savour or relish ; alsoa 
stink, a noisome or offensive smell.” /ogo is 
a corruption of Fr. haut godt, employed by 
Fuller (see Palmer's ‘ Folk-Etymology,’ p. 173), 
but has now dropped out of London speech, 


being superseded by a further corruption, | 


Sogo, a stench. F. ADAMs. 


Mr. Dopeson will find this in all the best 
dictionaries, but he must look for it under 
the spelling Aogo, not hago. The * Century 
Dictionary’ calls it “an English spelling of 
French Aaut godt, high flavor.” Ogilvie 
describes it as “corrupted from French haut 
gout.” Dr. Murray gives it as “anglicized 
spelling of French Aaut godt, high savour or 
flavour.” Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
(Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. | 


WALL CALENDARS WITH QUOTATIONS FROM 
SHAKESPEARE (9° §. vii. 209, 334).— Mr. 
Curry, when he says that Phedrus, not 
sop, was the author of the fable of the two 


wallets, has overlooked the fact that both | 


Phedrus and Babrius refer to sop as their 
original. The first lines of Phedrus are 
these :— 
Zsopus auctor quam materiam repperit, 
Hance ego polivi versibus senariis. 

That Phedrus and Babrius now and then 
insert in their collections fables of their own 
l can well believe. But when they both tell 
the same fable—and they both hgve told 
that of the two wallets—it seem# certain 
that the fable was told originally by sop. 
I feel sorry when great authors are deprived 
without cause of any part of their glory. 
Ben Jonson gives sufficient evidence that 


Shakspeare wrote the plays ascribed to him, 
Horace, Longinus, and other classical authors 
speak of Homer as the author both of the 
‘Tliad’ and the ‘Odyssey.’ Aristotle, Aris. 
tophanes, Phedrus, Babrius, Aulus Gellius, 
and others give testimony which shows that 
many well-known fables are rightly attri- 
buted to sop. We have no cause to doubt, 

E. 


* CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE’ (3" 
S. vi. 350).—This tale, which appeared in 
Blackwood in 1861, and was reprinted in 
book form in the following year, is not by 
Michael Scott, author of ‘Tom Cringle’s 
| Log,’ as stated at the above reference, but 
| by George Hamley, brother of Sir Edward 
| B. Hamley. P. J. ANDERSON, 
| University Library, Aberdeen. 


Detacoa Bay 8. vii. 407, 430).—Delagoa 
Bay was claimed by both England and Portv- 
gal. The question was referred to arbitra- 
tion, and General MacMahon in August, 1875, 
awarded it to Portugal. This probably was 
the origin of the report named by your corre- 
spondent. EverarD Home CoLemay, 


“ PORTE-MANTEAU” (9% iv. 536).—In 
Thomas Middleton’s play ‘The Widow’ (IV, 
ii.) Latrounio, one of the thieves, “disguised 
as an empiric,” exclaims :— 

When the highways grow thin with travellers, 

And few portmanteaus stirring, as all trades 

Have their dead time, we see thievery poor takings, 
ALFRED F. 


Latin Morro 8. vii. 368).—So far as | 
can judge from the information given, I 
should say that the proper form of the 
| motto would be “Scientia fiduciam plenam 
provocare,” “ By knowledge to call forth full 
| confidence.” In that case we must suppose 
both “fiducia” and “plena” to have been 
originally written “*fiducié” and “plena,” 
| the long mark (as commonly) indicating the 
peculiar contraction. Of the source I am 
ignorant. Perhaps some one else can furnish 
a more correct explanation. Anyhow, | 
should think “ plenus” must be wrong. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


Bath. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. New Series, 


—Vol. XXII. a.p. 1591-2; Vol. XXIII. a.p. 159. 
Edited by John Roche Dasent, C.B 
Spottiswoode.) 
In the energetic and indefatigable hands of Mr. 
Dasent the volumes of the ‘Acts of the Privy 
Council’ succeed each other at what almost seems 
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an accelerating rate. For reasons which the editor 
explains it has been found impossible to get into 
one volume, bulky as this is, the whole of the 
MS. constituting what is known in the Council 
Office Collection as Elizabeth Vol. X., 106 pages 
out of nearly 600 having to appear in the following 
volume. Among matters of picturesque and_his- 
torical interest is the death in the Tower of Sir 
Joha Perrott, the natural son of Henry VIII. and 
consequently the brother of the queen. Not the 
slightest allusion can we trace to the circumstances 
under Which this brave and turbulent spirit passed 
away, but it is easy to believe that his departure 
was a matter of relief to the Council. French wars 


and the support afforded to Henry LV. in his con- | 


test with the League occupy a considerable space, 
and there is (p. 502) an account of a disaster to the 
troops of the Princes of Conty and Dombes at the 
hands of Sparfiards and “ Bretaignes” under the 
Duke of Mercury (Mercceur), in which the English 
contingent serving with the two princes was sadly 
mauled. News of this calamity was received by 
the Council on the last day of May, 1592. No great 
discouragement was, however, felt, and the first 
item in Vol. XXILL. (1 July, 1592) deals with the 
dispatch of 2,550 troops from the Low Countries to 
reinforce Sir John Norris. Resolute as was the 
Council, the public response was scarcely adequate, 
and we find the Mayor of Rye protesting that, as 
there were no walls to his town, he was unable to 
prevent desertion. Great care had to be exercised 
to prevent the recruits catching the plague or 
suffering from ‘“‘the new ague,” a disease then 
prevalent. Difficulties of transport seem also to 
have been almost insuperable. Everywhere the 
complaint is made of lack of funds. Money could, 
however, be produced for her Majesty’s amusements, 
and we tind warrants to the Vice-Chamberlain and 
Treasurer to “paie to the servantes of our verie 
good Lord the Earle of Hartfort for a plaie enacted 
before her Majestie one [sic] the Twelfenight last 
the some of ten poundes.” A following warrant 
is for the payment to the Lord Straunge’s servants 
of forty pounds, and ‘“‘ by waie of her Majesty's 
rewarde twentie pownds” for severall plates 
by them enacted before her Majestie at the Court 
at Whitehall” on “St. John’s daie, Innocents’ daie, 
Newyeare’s daie, Sonday next after Twelfe daie, 
Shrove Sondaie and Shrove Twesdaie.” Payments 
to the Earl of Sussex’s men and to the queen’s own 
players are also mentioned. Once more we have to 
express our regret that so little information—in 
fact, no information at all—is supplied us concern- 
ing the pieces given. Knowledge of the kind would 
fill up some gaps in our stage information. We still 
hear much concerning recusants and concerning 
seminary priests and Jesuits. Commissions to 
search for them and examine those committed by 
the Council are granted. The state of England 
seems to have been more settled than before, but 
abductions are still attempted, and deeds of violence 
on the part of masterless men and others have to be 
dealt with. The inhabitants of Muche Wendon in 
Essex make grievous complaint against one John 
Feltwell, ‘ta verie troublesome and contencious 
person who prosecuted divers frivolous suites 
against them to their great charge and vexacion.” 
One gets, indeed, from these volumes a livelier 
jicture of life in England under Elizabeth than can 

elsewhere obtained. Mr. Dasent’s prefaces con- 
dense admirably what is of most historical value in 
the matters of which his volumes treat. 


Beowulf, and the Fight at Finnsburgh. Translated 
by John R. Clark Hall, M.A. (Sonnenschein & 
Co.) 

THoseE who seek to form an acquaintance with a 
| picture of Anglo-Saxon life such as is furnished 
jin the lay of ‘ Beowulf’ cannot do so better than 
lin the clever, scholarly, and eminently readable 
} translation into modern English prose of Dr. Clark 
| Hall. * Beowulf,’ it is recognized, gives us a picture 

of the life of heroes and of the weapons employed 
| by them as vivid as is supplied in the case of the 
| Greeks by Homer. No tewer than three trans- 
| lations practically appear: the tirst in the shape 
|}of an argument heading each “ Fit,” the second 
in a connected and explanatory summary, and 
| the third in the regular rendering. There is in 
} addition an introduction supplying all information 
| concerning the poem, its authority, and the existin; 

MS. in the British Museum Library, a facsimile 
reproduction of a page of which is given. Besides 
these things, twelve pages of illustrations of armour, 
offensive weapons, and ornaments, with a map, 
notes, indexes of names and things, &c., render 
the edition ideal. It is likely to be of highest 
service in the school curriculum and to the more 
advanced student. 


The Dunbar Anthology, 1401-1508: The Cowpe 
Anthology, 1775-18WV. Edited by Prof. Edward 
Arber, F.S.A. (Frowde.) 

THE two volumes of the “ British Anthologies” 

now issued are numbered respectively I. and X., 

and are supposed to complete the series to which 

they belong. Without supplying every poem the 
reader is likely to desire, the series is the most 
ambitious and comprehensive that has yet appeared. 

Those who can be contented with anthologies may 

well rest satistied with the work now finished, 

and those even who prefer the complete works of 
the poets, and are not disposed to accept any 

‘“* taster,” may well find pleasure in glancing over 

poems to be found in few collections, or even, as in 

the case of ‘The Dunbar Anthology,’ to refresh 
their memories of works they have read before. 

In ‘The Dunbar Anthology,’ which is the earliest 

in date of the ten volumes, are included the poems 

of Occleve (or Hoccleve), Lydgate, and other con- 
temporaries of Chaucer. Few are those who have 
read these. We are of the few, however, having, 
apart from other perusal, gone through the writings 
with a view of supplying materials for the Philo- 
logical Society now happily incorporated into the 

*H.E.D.’ Small enough is the poetic worth of these 

writers, though that of Sashes, Henryson, and 

Valois, Duke of Orleans, is greater. “The best 

poems in the volume are, however, anonymous, 

consisting of ballads such as ‘ The Battle of Otter- 
burn,’ ‘ Chevy Chase,’ ‘ The Nut-Brown Maid,’ and 

‘Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and William of 

Cloudeslee.’ 

‘The Anthology’ comprises, among 
other pees Villiam Blake, Robert Burns, Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, Southey, and Wordsworth, and does 
not, accordingly, suffer from want of material. 
The whole of ‘Christabel’ and ‘The Ancient 
Mariner’ is given. Southey is poorly represented ; 
but very little of his work was produced during 
the period covered. We are glad to find some 
spirited songs of Joanna Baillie, and could have 
done with more. Are not “* The winds whistle cold 
and the stars glimmer red” and “ Hart and hind 
are in their lair” by her? Half a century has 
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elapsed since we last heard them, and memory is no 
longer trustworthy. O'Keefe supplies the famous 
** Amo, amas, I love a lass,” and “I am a Friar of 
Orders Grey.” His lyrical gifts have been under- 
rated. Many of the patter songs he wrote for John 
Edwin or others are better than anything of the 
kind that has been written since. Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan supplies a single poem. Tom Warton’s 
contributions are insignificant; but he was better 
as a scholar and a critic than as a poet. 

We congratulate Prof. Arber on his accomplish 
ment. It adds one more to the priceless services 
he has rendered the lover of literature. His task 
has, it is needless to say, been well executed. 
He is, however, in one or two instances a 
little pedantic, as when he prints a line from 
Cowper 

’Tis for a Thousand Pound{s]! 
and one from a ballad 

More than seven year(s). 
Surely the brackets are in each case superfluous. 
** Pound” has to rime with “ around,” and the use 
of “a thousand pound” is no longer dialectal. 
Thackeray, moreover, has—has he not ? 

Wait till you come to forty year. 
With this mildest of grunts we dismiss two delight- 
ful books and a no less delightful series. 


Scribner's Magazine has some travel articles of 
great merit. The new part of Mr. Henry Norman’s 
* Russia of To-day’ deals with Finland, and is pro- 
foundly interesting. The designs, too, are excellent, 


and a picture which heads it of * Finnish Types’ is | 


The reproduction of the laugh- 


quite enchanting. 
worth 


ing faces of mother and daughter seems 
republication on an enlarged scale. Not less good 
as regards either letterpress or illustrations is ‘A 
First Day in the South Seas,’ which we read with 
great pleasure and contentment. ‘The Scottish 
University’ is no less valuable. There is also much 
admirable fiction, the entire number being most 
readable. 


To Man Mr. W. T. Newton sends an account 
of the discoveries of flint implements a couple of 
years ago at Greenhithe, illustrations being given 
of both the rudest and the most finished specimens, 
many of them from Mr. Newton’s own collection. 
No find in the West Kent palolithic districts has 
had equal interest. Mr. N. W. Thomas gives an 
account of the plans of the Australian ethnological 
expedition undertaken by Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, whose admirable work on ‘The Native 
Tribes of Central Australia’ we reviewed a year or 
twoago. The expenses of the important task under- 
taken are borne by private individuals and the 
Australian Government. Mr. Andrew Lang returns 
to ‘The Martyrdom of St. Dasius,’ and disputes 
afresh the idea that a king was ever sacrificed to 
release the god whom he incarnates, and holds 
that no one would have accepted such a “ billet.” 
M. Capart also sends a long and important paper 
on ‘ Algerian Ethnography.’ 


Tuk latest issue of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society announces the annual meeting for the 28th 
inst., and the editor, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, asks 
for exhibits. No. 19 of ‘Modern Book - Plates,’ 
by the editor, deals with the work of Mr. Allan 
Wyon, F.S.A., who is said to have perhaps 
designed more book-plates and medals than any 


man living. Many admirable specimens of his 
works are reproduced. 


So far as can be traced, Sir Walter Besant was not 
a contributor to ‘N. & Q. As author of many ex: el. 
lent books he calls for a record. A special service to 
archeology was rendered in his writings on West. 
minster, East London, and South London, in which 
he popularized or, as the French would say, “ yyl. 
garized antiquarian information. We are curious 
to know if he has left any MSS. concerning North 
London, in which he had long been a resident, and 
in the antiquities of which he took a zealous and 
enlightened interest. That much matter of interest 
exists among his papers may safely be assumed. [t 
is not easy to conjecture who is capable of w earing 

| his mantle. It is to be hoped that he has appointed 
a competent literary executor. 
| A New volume by Prof. Skeat, entitled ‘ Notes 
| on English Etymology,’ will be issued shortly from 
}the Oxford University Press. It contains an 
| introduction of an autobiographical kind, and a 
reproduction of the portrait presented by subscrip- 
tion to Christ’s College, Cambridge, of which the 
author is Fellow. Most of the pages are made up 
of reprints of stray articles, and the whole may be 
described as a companion volume to ‘A Student’s 
Pastime.’ 

Tue index to the first ten volumes of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current,’ which has been in course of com. 
pilation for some time, is now completed, and will 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock very shortly. The 
index is so arranged that under any one author's 
name all the copies of his works sold during the 


| decade are brought together, and their varying 


prices and states are seen at one view. The work 
contains in all 33,000 distinct titles and over 500,000 
references, Shakespeare alone having over 1,100. 


Rotices to Correspondents 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
~ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

P. Repmonp.— You should add a heading, as the 
rules suggest. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 


at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15, 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,"—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


(The ‘Times’ 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THE ‘LEADING JOURNAL. 


of Horticulture.) 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*.* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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